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The Pournal of Belles Hettres. 
From the London Metropolitan. 


PETER SIMPLE. 


In ten days, we received an order to march on the 
following morning. The sailors, among whom was our 
poor friend the midshipman of the Snapper cutter, were 
ordered to Verdun; O’Brien and I, with eight masters 
of merchant vessels, who joined us at Montpelier, were 
directed by the government to be sent to Givet, a forti- 
fied town in the department of Ardennes. But at the 
same time, orders arrived from government to treat the 
prisoners with great strictness, and not to allow any pa- 
role: the reason of this, we were informed, was, that 
accounts had been sent to government of the death of 
the French officer in the duel with O’Brien, and they 
had expressed their dissatisfaction at its having been 
permitted. Indeed, I very much doubt whether it would 
have been permitted in our country, but the French 
officers are almost romantically chivalrous in their ideas 
of honour; in fact, as enemies, I have always considered 
them as worthy antagonists to the English, and they 
appear more respectable in themselves, and more de- 
manding our good-will in that situation, than they do 
when we meet thein as friends, and are acquainted with 
the other points of their character, which lessen them 
in our estimation. 

{ shall not dwell upon a march of three weeks, during 
which we alternately received kind or unhandsome 
treatment, according to the dispositions of those who had 
us in charge ; but I must observe, that it was invariably 
the case, that officers who were gentlemen by birth 
treated us with consideration, while those who had 
sprung from nothing during the revolution, were harsh 
and sometimes cven brutal. It was exactly four months 
from the time of our capture, that we arrived at our 
destined prison at Givet. 

“ Peter,” said O’Brien, as he looked hastily at the 
fortifications, and the river which divided the two towns, 
“I see no reason, either English or French, that we 
should not eat our Christmas dinner in England. I’ve 
a bird’s-eye view of the outside, and now have only to 
find out whereabouts we may be in the inside.” 

I must say that when I looked at ditches and high 
ramparts, that I had a different opinion; so had a gen- 
d@’arme who was walking by our side, and who had ob- 
servec O’Brien’s scrutiny, and who quietly said to him, 
“Vous les croyez possible?” 

“ Every thing is possible to a brave man—the French 
armies have proved that,” answered O’Brien. 

“ You are right,” replied the gend’arme, pleased with 
the compliment to his nation, “{ wish you success, you 
will deserve it; but———” and he shook his head. 

“If I could but ebtain a plan of the fortress,” said 
O’Brien, “ I would give five Napoleons for one,” and he 
looked at the gend’arme. 

“T cannot see any objection to an officer, although a 
prisoner, studying fortification,” replied the gend’arme. 
“In two honrs will be within the walls; and, now 
I recollect, in the map of the two towns, the fortress is 
laid down sufficiently aceurate to give you an idea of 
it. But we have conversed too lung.” “So saying, the 
gend’arme dropped into the rear. 

Ina — of an hour, we arrived at the Place 








d’Armes, where we were met, as usual, with another 
detachment of troops, and drummers, who paraded us 
through the town previous to our being drawn up be- 
fore the governor’s house. This, I ought to have ob- 
served, was by order of government done at every town 
we passed through; it was very contemptible, but pri- 
soners were so scarce, that they made all the display of 
us that they could. As we stopped at the governor’s 
house, the gend’arine, who had left us in the square, 
made a sign to O’Brien as much as to say, I have it. 
O’Brien took out five Napoleons, which he wrapped in 
paper and held in his hand. In a minate or two, the 
gend’arme came up and presented O’Brien with an old 
silk handkerchief, saying, “ Votre mouchoir, monsieur.” 

* Merci,” replied O’Brien, putting the handkerchief 
which contained the map into his pocket, “voici a boire 
mon ami; and he slipped the paper with the five Na- 
poleons into the hand of the gend’arme, who immedi- 
ately retreated. 

This was very fortunate for us, as we afterwards dis- 
covered that a mark had been put against O’Brien’s and 
my nate, not to allow parole or permission to leave the 
fortress, even under surveiilance. Indeed, even if it had 
not been -so, we never should have obtained it, as the 
lieutenant killed by O’Brien was nearly related to the 
commandat.t of the fortress, who was as much a mau- 
vais sujet as his kinsman. Having waited the usual! 
hour before the governor's house, to answer to our mus- 
ter roll, and to be stared at, we were dismissed; and, in 
a few minutes, found ourselves shut up in one of the 
strongest fortresses in France. 

If | doubted the practicability of escape when I ex- 
amined the exterior, when we were ushered into the in- 
terior of the fortress, I felt that it was impossible, and | 
stated my opinion to O’Brien. We were conducted into 
a yard surrounded by a high wall; the buildings appro- 
priated for the prisoners with lean-to roofs on one side, 
and at each side of the square was a sentry looking 
down upon us. It was very much like the dens which 
they now build for bears, only so much larger. O’Brien 
answered me with a “Pish! Peter, it’s the very secu- 
rity of the place which will enable us to get out of it. 
But don’t talk, as there are always spies about who un- 
derstand English.’ 

We were shown into a room allotted to six of us; our 
baggage was examined, and then delivered over to us, 
“ Better and better, Peter,” observed O’Brien, “ they’ve 
not found it out !” 

* What?” enquired TI. 

“Ob, only a little selection of articles, which might 
be useful to us by and by.” 

He then showed me what I never before was aware 
of; that he had a false bottom to his trunk, but it was 
papered over like the rest, and very ingeniously con- 
cealed. 

“And what is there, O’Brien?” enquired I. 

“Never mind; I had them made at Montpelier, 
You'll see by and by.” 

The others, who were lodged in the same room, then 
came in, and after staying a quarter of an hour, went 
away at the sound of the dinner-bell. “ Now, Peter,” 
eg hag “I must get rid of my load. Turn the 

ey. : 2 
O’Brien then andressed : himself, and-whew he threw 





off his shirt and drawers, showed me a rope of silk, with 


wound round and round his body. There was about 
sixty feet of it altogether, As I unwound it, he, turn- 
ing round and round, observed, “ Peter, I’ve worn this 
rope ever since I left Montpelier, and yon’ve no idea of 
the pain I have suffered; but we must go to England, 
that’s decided upon.” 

When I looked at O’Brien, as the rope was wound off, 
I could easily imagine that he had really been in great 
pain ; in several places, his fiesh was quite raw from the 
continual friction, and after it was all unwound, and he 
had put on his clothes, he fainted away. I was very 
much alarmed, bat I recollected to put the rope into the 
trunk and take out the key, before I called for assist- 
ance. He soon came to, and on being asked what was 
the matter, said that he was subject to fits from his 
infancy. He looked earnestly at me, and I showed him 
the key, which was sufficient. 

For some days, O’Brien, who was not very well, kept 
to his room. During this time, he often examined the 
map given him by the gend’arme. One day he said to 
me, “ Peter, can you swim?” 

“No,” replied 1; * but never mind that.” 

“ But I must mind it, Peter, for observe, we shall 
have to cross the river Meuse, and boats are not always 
to be had. You observe, that this fortress is washed by 
the river on one side; and as it is the strongest side, it 
is the least guarded—-we must escape by it. I can see 
iny way clear enough till we get to the second rampart 
on the river, but when we drop into the river, if you 
cannot swim, I must contrjve to hold you up, some how 
or another.” 

“Are you then determined to escape, O’Brien? I can- 
not perceive how we are even to get up this wall, with 
four sentries staring us in the face.” 

“ Never do you mind that, Peter, mind your own busi- 
ness; and first tell me, do you intend to try your luck 
with me?” 

“Yes,” replied I, “ most certainly; if you have suf. 
ficient confidence in me to take me as your companion.” 

“To tell you the truth, Peter, I would not give a 
farthing to escape without you. We were taken to- 
gether, and, please God, we’ll take ourselves off together; 
but that must not be for this month; our greatest help 
will be the dark nights and foul weather,” 

This prison was by all accounts very different from 
Verdun and some others. We had no parole, and but 
little communication with the townspeople. Some were 
permitted to come in and supply us with various arti- 
cles; but their baskets were searched, to see that they 
contained nothing that might lead to an escape on the 
part of the prisoners. Without the precautions that 
O’Brien had taken, any attempt would have been use- 
less. Still, O’Brien, as soon as he left his room, did ob- 
tain several little articles—especially bales of twine— 
for one of the amusements of the prisoners was flying 
kites. This, however, was put a stop to, in consequence 
of one of the strings, whether purposely or not, I cannot 
say, catching the lock of the musket carried by one of the 
seatries, who looked down upon us, and twitchin it out 
of his hand; after whieh an order was given by the com- 
mandant for no kites to be permitted. This was fortu- 
nate for us, as O’Brien, by degrees, purchased all the 
twine belonging to the other prisoners; and as we were 
more than three hundred in number, it amounted to 
sufficient to enable him, by stealth, in his own room, to 





a knot at every two feet, about half an inch in size, 


lay it up into very strong cord, or rather, into a sort of 
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square plait, known only to sailors. ‘ Now, Peter,” said 
he, one day, “I want nothing more than an umbrella 
for you.” 

“Why an umbrella for me?” 

“To keep you from being drowned with too much 
water, that’s all.” 

“ Rain won’t drown me.” 

“No, no, Peter; but buy a new one as soon as you 
can.” 

I did so. O’Brien boiled up a quantity of bees-wax 
and oil, and gave it several coats of this preparation. 
He then put it carefully away in the ticking of his bed. 
I asked him whether he intended to make known his 
plans to any of the other prisoners; he replied in the 
negative, saying, that there were so many of them who 
could not be trusted, that he would trust no one. We 
had been now about two months in Givet, when a 
Steel’s List was sent toa lieutenant, who was confined 
there. The lieutenant came up to O’Brien, and asked 
him his Christian name. “Teague, to be sure,” replied 
O’Brien. 

“Then,” answered the lieutenant, “ I may congratu- 
late you on your promotion, for here you are upon the 
list of August.” 

“Sure there must be some trifling mistake; let me 
look at it. Teague O’Brien, sure enough ; but now the 
question is, has any other fellow robbed me of my name 
and iny promotion at the same time? Bother, what 
can itmane? I won’t belave it—-not a word of it. I’ve 
no more interest than a dog who drags cat’s meat.” 

“Really, O’Brien,” observed I, * 1 cannot sec why 
you should not be made; I am sure you deserve your 
promotion for your conduct when you were taken pri- 
soner.” 

“And pray what did Ido then, you simple Peter, 
but put you on my back as the men do their hammocks 
when they are piped down , but, barring all claim, how 
could any one know what took place in the battery ex- 
cept you and J, and the armourer, who lay dead? So 
explain that, Peter, if you can.” 

“I think I can,” replied I, after the lieutenant had 
left us. And I then told O’Brien how I had written to 
Captain Savage, and had had the fact attested by the 
major who had made us prisoners.” . ‘ 

** Well, Peter,” said O’Brien, after a pause, * there is 
a fable about a lion and a mouse. Ifby your means I 
have obtaincd my promotion, why, then, the mouse is 
a finer baste than the lion ; but instead of being happy, 
1 shall now be miserable until the truth is ascertained 
one way or the other, and that’s another reason why I 
must set off to England as fast as I can.” 

For a few days after this O’Brien was very uncasy, 
but fortunately letters arrived by that time; one to me 
from my father, in which he requested me to draw for 
what money I might require, saying that the whole 
family would retrench in every way to give me all the 
comfort which might be obtained in my unfortunate 
situation, I wept at his kindness, and more than ever 
longed to throw myself in his arms, and thank him. 
He also told me that my uncle William was dead, and 
that there was only one between bim and the title, but 
that my apr se was in good health, and had been 
very kind to him lately. My mother was much afflict- 
ed at my having been made a prisoner, and requested I 
would write as often es Icould. O’Bricn’s letter was 
from Captain Savage ; the frigate had been sent home 
with despatches, and O’Brien’s conduct represented to 
the Admiralty, who had in consequence promoted him 
to the rank of lieutenant. O’Brien came to me with 
the letter, his countenance radiant with joy as he put 
it into my hands. In return I put mine into his, and 
he read it over. 

“ Peter, my boy, I’m under great obligations to you. 


that must not be thrown away in this cursed hole, and 
therefore, my boy prepare yourself to quit this place in 
a week, wind and weather permitting—that is to say, 
not fair wind and weather, but the fouler the better. 
Will you be ready at any hour of any night that I call 
you up? 
“ Yes, O’Brien, I will, and do my best.” 
“No man can do much more, that ever I heard of. 
But, Peter, do me one favour: as 1 really am a lieute- 
nant, just touch your hat to me only once, that’s all: but 
[ wish the compliment, just to see how it looks.” 

“ Lieatenant O’Brien,” said I touching my hat, “ have 
you any further orders ?” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied he; “ that you never presume to 
touch your hat to me again unless we gail together; 
and then that’s a different sort of thing.” 
About a week afterwards, O’Brien came to me, and 
said, “The new moon's quartered in with foul weather; 
if it holds, prepare for a start. I have put what is ne- 
cessary in your little haversack; it may be to-night. 
Go to bed now, and sleep for a week if you can, for 
you'll get but little sleep, if we succeed, for the week 
to come.” 
This was about eight o’clock; I went to bed, and 
about twelve I was roused by O’Brien, who told me to 
dress myself carefully, and come down to him in the 
yard. I did so without disturbing any body, and found 
the night as dark as pitch, (it was then November,) and 
raining in torrents; the wind was high, howling round 
the yard, and sweeping in the rain in every direction as 
it eddied to and fro. It was some time before I could 
find O’Brien, who was hard at work; and as I had 
already been made acquainted with all his plans, I will 
now explain them. At a he had procured six 
large pieces of iron, about eighteen inches long, with a 
gisnlet at one end of each, and a square at the other, 
which fitted toa handle which unshipped. For precau- 
tion he had a spare handle, but each handle fitted to all 
the irons. O’Brien had screwed one of these pieces of 
iron between the interstices of the stones of which the 
wall was built, and sitting astride on that, was fixing 
another about three fect above. When he had accom- 
plished this, he stood upon the lower iron, and support- 
ing himself by the second, which about met his hip, he 
screwed in a third, always fixing them about six inches 
on one side of the other, and not one above the other. 
When he had screwed in his six irons, he was about 
half up the wall, and then he fastened his rope, which 
he had carried round his neck, to the upper iron, and 
lowering himself down, unscrewed the four lower irons; 
then ascending by the rope, he stood upon the fifth iron, 
and supporting himself by the upper iron, recommenced 
hi. task. By these means he arrived in the conrse of an 
houx and a haif to the top of the wall, where he fixed 
his last iron, and making his rope fast, he came down 
again. “ Now, Peter,” said lie, * there is no fear of the 
sentries seeing us; if they had the eyes of cats, they 
could not until we are on the top of the wall; but then 
we arrive at the glacis, and we must creep to the ram- 
parts on our bellies. I am now going up with all the 
materials. Give me your haversack—you will go up 
lighter; and recollect, should ay accident happen to 
me, you ran to bed again. If, on the contrary, ! pull the 
rope up and down three or four times, you may sheer 
up it as fast as you can.” O’Brien then loaded himself 
with the other rope, the two knapsacks, iron crows, and 
other implements he had procured; and, last of all 
with the umbrella. “ Peter, if the rope bears me with 
all this, it is clear it will bear such a creature as you 
are, therefore don’t be afraid.” So whispering, he com- 
menced his ascent; in about three minutes he was up, 
and the rope pulled. I immediately followed him, and 
found the rope very easy to climb, from the knots at 


When you were wounded and feverish, you thought of| every two feet, which gave me ahold for my feet, and I 


me at atime when you had quite enough to think of|was up in as shorta time as he was. He 


yourself; but I never thank in words. I sce your un. 
cle William is dead. How many more uncles have 
ou?” 
“ My uncle John, who is married, and has already 
two daughters.” 


caught me by 
the collar putting his wet hand on my mouth, and I lay 
down beside hia while he pulled up the rope. We then 
crawled on our stomachs across the glacis till we arived 
at the rampart. The wind blew mene, and the 
rain pattered down so fast, that the sentries did not per- 


* Blessi him ; may he stick to the female line|ceive us; indeed it was no fault of theirs, for it was 
ouatasY Poter, my ~<A you shall be a lord before impossible to have made us out. It was some time be- 


you die.” 


* Nonsense, O’Brien; I have no chance. Don’t put) drawbri 


such foolish ideas in my head.” 
“ What chance had 


not one? Well, Peter, you’ve helped to make a lieuw-| rope from below, all 
phoodee me, but ri cube a man of you, and that's} in a few minutes the rope 


of being a lieutenant, and am) Peter, I had better g° first again; when 


Brien could find out the point exactly above the 
penitent e of the first ditch; at last he did—he fixed 
in, and lowered down the « Now, 
shake the 
s right.” O’Brien descended, and 
in shook ; I followed him, 


his crow-' 


better. Peter, I perceive with all your simplicity, that} and found myself received in his arms upon the meet- 
you’re not over and above simple, and that with all ing of the drawbridge, but the drawbridge “ey was up. 
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led the way across the chains, and 








rier gate locked; this puzzled us. O’Brien pulled out 
his picklocks to pick it, but without success ; here we 
were fast. “‘We must undermine the gate, O’Brien ; 
we must pull up the pavement until we can creep un- 
der.” “ Peter, you are a fine fellow ; I never thought of 
that.” We worked very hard until the hole was large 
enough, using the crow-bar which was left, and a little 
wrench which O’Brien had withhim. By these means 
we got under the gate in the course of an hour or more. 
This gate led to the lower rampart, but we had a cover- 
ed way to pass through before we arrived at it. We 
proceeded very cautiously, when we heard a noise: wo 
stopped, and found that it was a sentry, who was fast 
asleep, and snoring. Little expecting to find one here 
we were puzzled; pass him we could not well, as he 
was statiened on the very spot where we required to 
place our crow-bar, to descend the lower rampart into 
the river. O’Brien thought for a moment. “ Peter,” 
said he, “now is the time for you to prove yourself a 
man. He is fast asleep, but his noise must be stopped. 
I will stop his mouth, but at the very moment that { do 
so you must throw open the pan of bis musket, and then 
he cannot fire it.” ‘I will, O’Brien; don’t fear me.” 
We crept cautiously up to him, and O’Brien motioning 
to me to put my thumb upon the pan [ did so, and the 
moment that O’Bricn put his hand upon the soldier’s 
mouth, I threw open the pan. The fellow struggled, and 
snapped his lock as a signal, but of course without dis- 
charging his musket, and in a minute he was not only 
gagged but bound by O’Brien, with my assistance. 

eaving him there, we proceeded to the rampart, and 
fixing the crow-bar again, O’Brien descended; I followed 
him, and found him in the river hanging on to the rope, 
the umbrella was opened and turned upwards, the pre- 
paration made it resist the water, and, as previously 
explained to me by O’Brien, I had only to hold on at 
arm’s length to two beckets which he had affixed to the 
point of the umbrella, which was under water. To the 
same part O’Brien had a tow-line, which, taking in his 
teeth, he towed me down with the stream to about a 
hundred yards clear of the fortress, where we landed. 
O’Brien was so exhausted that for a few minutes he 
remained quite motionless; I also was benumbed with 
the cold. ‘“ Peter,” said he, “thank God we have suc- 
ceeded so far; now must we push on‘as fast as we can, 
for we shall have day-light in two hours.” 

O’Brien took out his flask of spirits, and we both 
drank a half tumbler at least; but we should not in our 
state have been affected with a bottle. We now walked 
along the river side till we fell in with a small craft, 
with a boat towing astern; O’Brien swam to it, and 
cutting the painter without getting in, towed it on 
shore. ‘The oars were fortunately in the boat. I got 
in, we shoved off, and rowed away down the stream 
till the dawn of day. “All's right, Peter; now we'll 
land. This is the forest of Ardennes.” We landed, 
replaced the oars in the boat, and pushed her off into 
the stream, to induce the people to suppose that she 
had broken adrift, and then hastened into the thickest 
of the wood. It still rained hard; I shivered, and my 
teeth chattered with the cold, but there was no help 
for it. We again took a dram of spirits, and worn 
out with fatigue and excitement, soon fell fast asleep 
apon a bed of leaves which we had collected together. 

——— 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was not until noon that I awoke, when I found that 
O’Brien had covered me more than a foot deep with 
leaves, to protect me from the weather. I felt quite 
warm and comfortable ; my clothes had dried on me, 
but without giving me eold. “ How very kind of you, 
O’Brien !” said J. 

“ Not a bit, Peter; you have hard work to go through 

t, and I must take care of you. You're but a bud, 
and I’m a full blown rose.” So saying, he put the spirit 
flask to his mouth, and then handed it to me. “ Now, 
Peter, we must make a start, for depend upon it, ot | 
will scour the country for us; but this is a large wood, 
and they may as well attempt to find a necdle in a bun- 
dle of hay, if we once get into the heart of it.” 

“T think,” said I, “ that this forest is mentioned by 
Shakspeare, in one of his plays.” 

“ Very likely, Peter,” replied O’Brien ; “ but we are- 
at no play work now ; and what reads amazing pretti~ 
ly, is no joke in reality. I've often observed, that your 
writers never take the weather into Say age pa 

“{ your pardon, O’Brien; in King r 
weather tremendous,” : 

“ Very likely ; but who was the king that went out 
in such weather 7” 

“King Lear did, when he waa mad,” 
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“ So he was, that’s certain, Peter; but runaway pri- 
soners have some excuse ; so now for a start.” 

We set off, forcing our way through the thicket, for 
about three hours, O’Brien looking occasionally at his 
pocket compass: it then was again nearly dark, and 
O’Brien proposed a halt. We made up a bed of leaves 
for the night, and slept much more comfortably than we 
had the night before, All our bread was wet, butas we 
had no water, it was rather a relief; the meat we had 
with us was sufficient for a week, Once more we laid 
down and fell asleep. About five o’clock in the morn- 
ing I was roused by O’Brien, who at the same time put 
his hand gently over my mouth, I sat up, and perceiv- 
ed a large fire not far trom us. ‘The Philistines are 
upon us, Peter,” said he; “I have reconnoitred, and they 
are the gend’armes. I’m fearful of going away, as we 
may stumble upon some more of them. I've been 
thinking what’s best before I waked you; and it ap. 

ears to me, that we had better get up the tree, and 
ie there.” 

At that time we were hidden in a copse of under- 
wood, with a large oak in the centre, covered with ivy. 

“TI think so too, O’Brien; shall we go up now, or 
wait a little ?” 

“ Now, to be sure, that they’re eating their prog. 
Mount you, Peter, and I’ll help you.” 


O’Brien shoved me up the tree, and then waiting a 
little while to bury our haversacks among the leaves, he 
followed me. He desired me to remain in a very snug 
position, on the first fork of the tree, while he took an- 
other, amongst a bunch of ivy, on the largest bough. 
There wo remained for about an hour, when day dawn- 
ed. We observed the gend’armes mustered at the 
break of day, by the corporal, and, then they all separat- 
ed in different directions, to scour the wood. We were 
delighted to perceive this as we hoped soon to be able 
to get away ; but there was one gend’arme who re- 
mained. He walked to and fro, looking every where, 
until he came directly under the tree in which we were 
concealed. He poked about until at last he came to 
the bed of leaves upon which we had slept; these he 
turned over and over with his bayonet, until he routed 
out our haversacks. “ Pardi,’’ exclaimed he, “ where the 
nests and eggs are, the birds arc near.” He then walk- 
ed round the treo, looking up into every part, but wo 
were well concealed, and he did not bik us for 
some time. At last he saw me, and ordered me to 
come down. I paid no attention to him, as I had no 
signal from O’Brien. He walked round a little further, 
until he was directly under the branch on which O’Brien 
lay. Taking up this position, he had a fairer aim 
at me, and levelled his musket, saying “ Descendez, ou 
je tire.” Still I continued immovable, for I knew not 
what to do. 1 shut my eyes, however; the musket 
shortly afterwards was discharged, and, whether from 
fear or not I can hardly tell, I lost my hold of a sud- 
den, and down I came. I was stunned with the fall, 
and thought that I must have been wounded, and was 
very much surprised, when instead of the gend’arme, 
O’Brien came up to me, and asked whether [ was hurt. 
I answered [ believed not, and got upon my legs, when 
I found the gend’arme laying on the ground, breathing 
heavily but insensible. hen O'Brien perceived the 
gend’arme level his musket at me, he immediately drop- 
ped from the bough, right upon his head ; this occa- 
sioned the musket to go off, without hitting me, and at 
the same time, the weight of O’Brien’s body, from such 
a height, killed the gend’arme, for he expired before 
we left him. ‘ Now, Peter,” said O’Brien, * this is the 
most fortunate thing in the world, and will take us half 
through the country; but we have no time to lose.” 
He then stripped the gend’arme, who still breathed 
heavily, and dragging him to our bed of leaves, covered 
him up, threw off his own clothes, which he tied up in 
a bundle, and gave to me to carry, and put on those of 
the gend’arme. I could not help laughing at the meta- 
morphosis, and asked O’Brien what he intended. 
“Sure, I’m a gend’arme, bringing with me a prisoner, 
who hasescaped.” He then tied my hands with a cord, 
shouldered his musket, and off we sct. We now quit- 
ted the wood as soon as we could, for O’Brien said that 
he had no fear for the next ten days; and so it proved. 
We had one difficulty, which was, that we were going 
the wrong way; but that was obviated by travelling 
mostly at night, when no questions were asked, except 
at the cabarets where we lodged, and they did not know 
which way we came. When we stopped at night, my 
youth excited a great deal of commiseration, especially 
from the females ; and in one instance I was offered as- 
sietance to escape. I consented to it, but at the same 
time informed O'Brien of the plan proposed. O’Brien 





kept watch--I dressed myself, and was at the open 
window, when he rushed in, seizing me, and declaring 


that he would inform the government of the conduct of 


the parties. 


Their confusion and distress were very 
great. 


They offered O’Brien twenty, thirty, forty Na- 


poleons, if he would hush it up, for they were aware of 


the penalty and imprisonment. O’Brien replicd that 
he would not accept of any money ir: compromise of 


his duty, that after he had given me into the charge of| 


the gendarme, of the next post, his business was at an 
end, and he must return to Flushing, where he was 
stationed. 

“] have a sister there,” repled the hostess, “ who 
keeps aninn. You'll want good quarters, and a friend- 
ly cup; do not denounce us, and [’ll give you a letter 
to her, which, if it does not prove of service, you can 
then return and give the information.” 

O’Brien consented; the letter was delivered, and 
read to him, in which the sister was requested, by the 
love she bore to the writer, to do all sie could for the 
bearer, who had the power of making the whole family 
miserable, but had refused so todo. O’Brien pocketed 


the letter, filled his brandy flask, and saluting all the 
women, left the cabaret, dragging me after him, with a 
cord. The only difference, as O’Brien observed, after 
we went out, was, that he, O’Brien, kissed all the wo- 
In this way we 
had proceeded by Charleroy and Louvain, and were 
within a few miles of Malines, when a circumstance 
We were 
following our roate, avoiding Malines, which was a for- 
tified town, and at the time were ina narrow Jane, with 
At the turn- 
ing of a sharp corner we met the gend’arme who had 
sapplied O’Brien with the map of the town of Givet. 
“Good morning, comrade,” said he to O’Brien, look- 


men, and the women all kissed me. 


occurred which embarrassed us not a little. 


wide ditches full of water on each side. 


ing earnestly at him, “ who have we here ?” 


“ A young Englishman, whom I picked up close by, 


escaped from prison.” 
“Where from?” 
“ He will not say ; but I suspect from Givet.” 


“There are two who have escaped from Givet,”’ re. 
plied he ; “how they escaped no one can imagine ; but,” 
at O’Brien, “avec les 


continued he, again lookin 
braves, il n'y a rien d’impossible.” 


“ That is true,” replied O’Brien ; “ [ have taken one, 
the other cannot be far off. You had better look for 


him.” 
“TI should like to find him,” replied the gend’arme 


“for you know that to retake a runaway prisoner is 


certain promotion. You will be made a corporal.” 


“So much the better,” replied O’Brien ; “adieu, mon 


ami.” 
“Nay, I merely came for a walk, and will returr 
with you to Malines, where of course 
“We shall not get there to-night,” 
“ my prisoner is too much oy ape fl 
“ Well, then, we will go as far as we can ; and I wil 
assist you. 


said O’Brien 


means or another.” 


We at once perceived that we were discovered; he 
afterwards told us that the body of a gend’arme had 
been found in the wood, no doubt murdered by the 
“ I 


wonder,” continued he, “ whether one of the prisoners 


prisoners, and that tiie body was stripped naked. 


put on his clothes, and passed as a gend’arme.” 


“ Petey,”’ said O’Brien, * are we to murder this man 


or not?” 


“T should say not; pretend to trust him, and then 
This was said during 
the time that the gend’arme stopped a moment behind 


we may give him the slip.” 


man happy and independent for life. 
“Very true,” replied the 

only look upon that sum, and 

safety out of France.” 


“ Then we understand each other,” replied O’Brien ; 


“this boy will give two hundred—one half shall be 
yours, if you will assist.” 

“T will think of it,” replied the gend’arme, who then 
talked about indifferent subjects, until we arrived at a 
small town called Acarchot, where we proceeded to a 
cabaret. The usual curiosity passed over, we were 





left alone, O’Brien telling the gend’arme that he would 


you are bound.” 


Perhaps we may find the second, who | 
understand obtained a map of the fortress by some 


“ Well, we'll try ; but first I'll put him off his guard.” 
When the gend’arme came up with us, O’Brien ob. 
served, that the English prisoners were very liberal, 
that they knew that a hundred Napoleons were often 
paid for assistance, and he thought that no corporal’s 
rank was equal to a sum that would in France make a 


| pine “and let me 
will guarantee a positive 


expect his reply that night or to-morrow morning. The 

gend’arme said to-morrow morning. O’Brien request- 

ing hit to take charge of me, then called the woman , 
of the cabaret, to show him a room; she showed him 

one or two, which he refused, as not sufficiently safe for 

the prisoncr. The woman laughed at the idea, ob- 

serving, “ what had he to fear from such a pauvre en- 

| fant like me.” 

“ Yet this pauvre enfant escaped from Givet,” replied 

O’Brien. “These Englishmen are devils from their 

birth.” The last room showed to O’Brien suited him, 

and he chose it—the woman not presuming to contra-. 
dict a gend’arme. As soon as they came down again, 

O’Brien ordered me to bed, and went up stairs with me, 

He bolted the door, and pulling me to a large chimney, 

we put our heads up, and whispered that our conver- 

sation should not be heard. “This man is not to be 

trusted,” said O’Brien, “ and we must give him the slip. 

I know my way out of the inn, and we must return the 

way wecame, and then strike off in another direction.” 

“ But will he permit us ?” 

“ Not if he can help it; but I shail soon find out his 
manceuvres.” 

O’Brien then went and stopped the key-hole by 
hanging his handkerchief across it, and stripping him- 
self of his gendarme uniform, put on his own clothes; 
then he stuffed the blankets and pillow into the gen- 
d@’arme’s dress, and laid it down on the outside of the bed, 
as if it were a man sleeping in his clothes—indeed it 
was an admirable deception. He laid his musket by 
the side of the image, and then did the same to my bed, 
making it appear as if there was a person asleep on it,, 
of my size, and putting my cap on the pillow. “ Now, 
Peter, we'll soon see if he is watching us. He will 
wait till he thinks we are asleep.” The light still re- 
mained in the room, and about an hour afterwards we 
heard a noise of one treading on the stairs, upon which, 
as agreed, we crept under the bed. ‘The latch of our 
door was tried, and finding it open, which he did not 
expect, the gend’arme entered, and looking at both 
beds, went away. “Now,” said I, after the gen- 
d’arme had gone down stairs, “O’Brien, ought we not 
to escape?” 

“ I have been thinking of it, Peter, and I have come 
to a resolution that we can manage it better, He is 
certain to come again in au hour or two. It is now 
only eleven. Now, I'll play hima trick.” O’Brien 
then took one of the blankets, made it fast to the 
»| window, which he left wide open, and at the same time 
disarranged the images he had made up, so as to let 
the gend arine perceive that they were counterfeit. We 
again crept under the bed, and as O’Brien foretold, in 
about an hour more the gend’arme returned ; our lamp 
1} wag still burning, but he had a light of his own. He 
looked at the beds, perceived ai once that he had been 
»|duped, went to the open window, and then exclaimed, 
Sacre Dieu! ils m’ont echappés, et je ne suis plus corporal. 
|| #—tre! dla chasse.” He rushed out of the room, and 
in a minute afterwards we heard him open the street 
door, and go away. 

“That will do, Peter,” said O’Brien, laughing ; “now 
we'll be off also, although there’s no great hurry.” 
O’Brien then resumed his dress of a gend’arme, and 
about an hour afterwards we went down, and wishing 
the bostess all happiness, quitted the cabaret, returning 
the same road by which we had come. “ Now, Peter,” 
said O’Brien, “we're in a bit of a puzzle. This dress 
won't do any more, still there’s a respectabitity about it 
which will not allow me to put it off till the last 
moment.” 


We walked on till day-light, when we hid ourselves 
in a copse of trees. At night we again started for the 
forest of Ardennes, for O’Brien said our best chance was 
to return, until they supposed that we had time to effect 
our escape ; but we never reached the forest, for on the 
next day a violent snow storm came on; it continued 
without intermission four days, during which we suffer- 
ed much. Our money was not exhausted, as I had 
drawn upon my father for 601. which, with the disad- 
vantageous exchange, had given me fifty Napoleons. 
Occasionally O’Brien crept into a cabaret and obtained 
provision; but as we dared not be seen together as before, 
we were always obli to sleep in the open air, the 
und being covered more than three feet with snow. 
On the fifth day, being then six duys from the forest of 
Ardennes, we hid ourselves in a small wood, about a 
quarter of a mile from the road. J remained there, 
while O’Brien, as a gend’arme, went to obtain pro- 
visions. As usual, I looked out for the best shelter 
during his absence, and what was my horror at falling 
in with a man and woman, who Jay dead in the snow, 
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having evidently perished from the inclemency of the 
weather. Just as I discovered them, O’Brien returned 
and I told him; he went with me to view the bodies. 
They were dressed in a strange attire, ribbons pinned 
upon their clothes, and two pair of very high stilts lying 
by their sides. O’Brien surveyed them, and then said, 
‘ Peter, this isthe very best thing that could have 
happened to us. We may now walk through France 
without soiling our feet with the cursed country.” 

* How do you mean ?” replied I. 

“I mean,” sail he, “ that these are the people that 
w6 met near Montpelier, who come from the Landes, 
walking about on their stilts for the arausement of others 
to obtain money. In their own country they are 
obliged to walk so. Now, Peter, it appears to me that 
the man’s clothes will fit me, and the girl’s (poor crea- 
ture, how pretty she looks, cold in death!) will fit you 
All we have to do isto practise a little, and en: 
away we start.” 


O’Brien then with some difficulty pulled off the man’s 
jacket and trowsers, and having so done buried him in 
the snow. The poor girl was despoiled of her gown 
and upper petticoat with every decency, and also buried. 
We collected the clothes and stilts, and removed to 
another quarter of the wood, where we found a well 
sheltered spot, and took our meal. As we did not 
travel that night as usual, we had to prepare our own 
bed. We scraped away the snow, and made ourselves 
as comfortable as we could without a fire, but the 
weather was dreadful. 

“Peter,” said O'Brien, “I’m melancholy. Here, 
drink plenty ;” and he handed me the flask of spirits. 
which had never been empty. “Drink more, Peter.” 

“ I cannot, O’Brien, without being tipsy.” 

* Never mind that, drink more; see how those two 
poor cevils lost their lives by falling asleep in the snow. 
Peter,” said O’Brien, starting up, “ you shan’t sleep here 
—follow me.” 

I expostulated in vain. It was almost dark, and he 
ded me to the village, near which he pitched upon a 
hovel, (a sort of outhouse.) “ Peter, here is shelter: 
lay down and sleep, and I'll keep the wetch. Nota 
word, I will have it—down at once.” 

I did so, and in a very few minutes was fast asleep, 
for I was worn out with cold and fatigue. For several 
days we had walked all night, and the rest we gained 
by day was trifling. O how I longed for a warm bed, 
with four or five blankets! Just as the day broke, 
O’Brien roused me; he had stood sentry all night, and 
looked very haggard. 

* O’Brien, you are ill,” said I. 

“ Not a bit; but I’ve emptied the brandy flask, and 
that’s a bad job. However it is to be remedied.” 

We then returned to the wood ina mizzling rain 
and fog, for the weather had changed, and the frost had 
broken up. The thaw was even worse than the frost, 
and we felt the cold more. O’Brien again insisted 
upon my sleeping in the outhouse, but this time ] 
positively refused without he would also sleep there, 
pointing out to him that we ran no more risk, and 
peer not so much, as if he stayed outside. Finding 

was positive he at last consented, and we both gained 

‘it unperceived. We laid down, but I did not go to 
sleep for some time, | was so anxious to see O'Brien 
fast asleep. He went in and out several times, during 
which I pretended to be asleep; at last it rained in 
torrents, and then he laid down again, and ina few 
minutes, overpowered by nature, he fell fast asleep, 
snoring so loudly that I was afraid some one would 
hear us. I then got up and watched, occasionally 
lying down and slumbering a while, and then going to 
the door. At day-break I called O’Brien, who jumped 
up in a great hurry. 

* Sure I’ve been asleep, Peter.” 

“Yes, you have,” replied 1,“ and I thank heaven 
that you have, for no one could stand such fatigue as 

ow have much longer ; and if you fall ill, what would 
sete of me?” ‘This was touching him on the right 

int. 

“ Well, Peter, since there’s no harm come of it, 
there’s no harm done. I've had sleep enough for the 
next weck, that’s certain.” 

We returned to the wood; the snow had disappear- 
ed, and the rain ceased, the sun shone out from the 
clouds, and we felt warm. 

“ Dont pass so near that way,” said O’Brion; “we 
shall see the poor creatures, now that the snow is gone. 
Peter, we nsust shift our quarters to night, for I have 
been to every cabaret in the village, and I cannot go 
there any more without suspicion, although Iam a 
gend’arme.” 

We remained there till the evening, and then set off, 











still returning towards Givet. 


quarter of a mile from a village. 
said O'Brien, “ that this will do ; I will now put you 
there, and then go boldly to the village and see what I 
a for here we must stay at least a week.” 


e walked to the copse, and the ditch being rather 
too wide for me to leap, O’Brien laid the four stilts 


together, so as to form a bridge, over which [ contrived 
towalk. ‘Tossing to me all the bundles, and desiring 
me to leave the stilts as a bridge for him on his return, 
he set off to the village with his musket on his shoulder. 
He was away two hours, when he returned with a large 
supply of provisions, the best we had ever had. French 
saucissons seasoned with garlic, which I thought de- 
lightful ; four bottles of brandy, besides his flask; a 


piece of hung beef and six loaves of bread, besides half 


a baked goose and part of a large pie. 

“There,” said-ie, * we have enough for a good week ; 
and look here, Peter, this is better than all.” And he 
showed me two large horse rugs. 

“ Excellent,” replied I; “ now we shall be comforta- 
ble.” 

“I paid honestly for all but these rugs,” observed 
O’Brien ; “ but I was afraid to buy them, so I stole them. 
However, we'll leave them here for those they belong 
to—it’s only borrowing after all.” 

We now prepared a very comfortabie shelter with 
brancles which we wove together, and laying the leaves 
in the sun to dry, soon obtained a soft bed to put one 
horse rug on, while we covered ourselves up with the 
other. Our bridge of stilts we had removed, so that 
we felt ourselves quite secure from surprise. That 
evening we did nothing but carouse—the goose, the pie, 
the saucissons as big as my arm, were alternately at- 
tacked, and we went to the ditch to drink water, and 
then eat again. This was quite happiness to what we 
had suffered, especially with the prospect of'a good bed. 
At dark, to bed we went, and slept soundly; I never 
felt more refreshed during our wanderings. At day- 
light O’Brien got up. 

“ Now, Peter, a little practice before breakfast.” 

** What practice do you mean ?” 

“ Moan! why, on the stilts. I expect in a week that 
you'll be able to dance a gavotte at least; for, mind me, 
Peter, you travel out of France upon these stilts, 
depend upon it.” 

O’Brien then took the stilts belonging to the man, 
giving me those of the woman. We strapped them to 
our thighs, and by fixing our backs to a tree, contrived 
to get upright upon them; but at the first attempt to 
walk O’Brien fell to the right, and I fell to the left. 
O’Brien fell against a tree, but I fell on my nose, and 
made it bleed very much ; however, we laughed and 
got up again, and although we had several falls, at last 
we made a better hand of them. We then had some 
difficulty in getting down again, but we found out Low, 
by again resorting to atree. After breakfast we strap- 
ped thein on again, and practised, and so we continued 
to do fur the whole day, when we again attacked our 
provisions, and fell asleep under our horse rug. This 
continued fur five days, by which time, being con- 
stantly on the stilts, we became very expert; and 
although | could not dance a gavotte—for | did not 
know what that was—I could hop about with them 
with the greatest case. 

“ One day’s more practice,” said O’Brien, ** for our 
provisions will last one day more, and then we start; 
but this time we must rehearse in costume.” 

O'Brien then dressed me in the poor girl’s clothes, 
and himself in the man’s; they fitted very well, and the 
lust day we practised as man and woman. 

“ Peter, you make a very pretty girl,” said O’Brien. 
* Now, don’t you allow the men to take liberties.” 

** Never fear,” replied I. “ But, O’Brien, as these pet- 
ticoats are not very warm, I mean to cut off my trow- 
sers up to my knees, and wear them underneath.” 

“That's all right,” said O’Brien, “ for you may have 
a tumble, and then they may find out that you're not 
a lady.” 


The next morning we made use of our stilts to cross 
the ditch, and carrying them in our hands we boldly 
set off on the high road to Malines. We met several 
people, gend’armes and others, but with the exception 
of some remarks upon my govd looks, we passed anno- 
ticed. Towards the cvening we arrived at the village 
where we had slept at the outhouse, and as soon as we 
entered it we put on our stilts, and commenced a 
march. As soon.as the crowd gathered we held out 
our caps, and receiving nine or ten sous, we entered a 
cabaret. Many questions were asked us as to where 
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About an hour before 
day-light we arrived at a copse of trees close to the 
road-side, and surrounded by a ditch, not above a 
“ It appears to me,” 


‘ 





we came from, and O’Brien answered, telling lies in- 
numerable. I played the modest girl, and O’Brien, 
who stated I was his sister, appeared very careful and 
jealous of any attention. We slept well, and the next 
morning continued our route to Malines: We ver 
often put on our stilts for practice on the road, which 
detained us very much, and it was not until the eighth 
day, without any variety or any interruption, that we 
arrived at Malines. As we eutered the barriers we put 
on our stilts, and marched boldly on. The guard at 
the gate stopped us not from suspicion, but to amuse 
themselves, and I was forced to submit tu several kisses 
from their garlic lips before we were allowed to enter 
the town. We again mounted on our stilts, for the 
guard had forced us to dismount, or they could not have 
kissed me, every now and then imitating a dance, un- 
til we arrived at the grande place, where we stopped op- 
posite the hotel, and commenced a sort of waltz which 
we had practised. The people in the hotel looked out 
of the window to see our exhibition, and when we had 
finished I went up to the windows with O’Brien’s cap 
to collect money. What was my surprise to perceive 
Colonel O’Brien looking full in my face, and staring 
very hard at me; but what was my greater astonish- 
ment at seeing Celeste, who immediately recognised 
me, and ran back to the sofa in the room, putting her 
hands up to her eyes, and crying out, C’est lui, c’est 
lui! Fortunately O’Brien was close to me, or I should 
have fallen, but he supported me. “ Peter, ask the 
crowd for money, or you are lost.” I did so, and col- 
lecting some pence, then asked him what I should do. 
“ Go back to the window—you can then judge of what 
will happen.” I returned to the window; Colonel 
O’Brien had disappeared, but’ Celeste was there, as if 
waiting for me. I held out the cap to her, and she 
thrust ber hand into it. ‘The cap sunk with the weight. 
I took out a purse, which I kept closed in my hand, 
and put it into my bosom. Celeste then retired from 
the window, and when she had gone to the back of the 
room kissed her hand to me, and went out at the door. 
I remained stupified for a moment, but O’Brien roused 
me, and we quitted the grande place, taking up our 
uarters at a little cabaret. On examining the purse 
t found fifly Napoleons in it; these must have been 
obtained from her father. I cried over them with de- 
light. O’Brien was also much affected at the kindness 
of the colonel. “ He’s a real O’Brien, every inch of 
him,” said he; “even this cursed country cun’t spoil 
the breed.” 
At the cabaret where we stopped, we were. informed 
that the officer who was at the hotel had been appoint- 
ed to the command of the strong fort of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and was proceeding thither. 
** We must not chance to meet him again, if possible,” 
said O’Brien; “ it would be treading too close upon 
the heels of his duty. Neither will it do to appear on 
stilts among the dykes; so, Peter, we'll just stump on 
clear of this town, and then we'll trust to our wits.” 
We walked out of the town early in the morning, 
after O’Brien had made purchases of some of the 
clothes usually worn by the peasantry. When within 
a few miles of St, Nicholas, we threw away vur stilts 
and the clothes which we had on, and dressed our- 
selves in those O’Brien had purchased. O’Brien had 
not forgot to provide us with two large brown coloured 
blankets, which we strapped on to our shoulders, as 
the soldiers do their coats, 
“ But what are we to pass for now, O’Brien ?” 
“ Peter, I will settle that point befure night. My 
wits are working, but I like to trust to chance for a 
stray idea or so; we must walk fast, or we shall be 
sinothered with the snow.” 
It was bitter cold weather, and the snow had fallen 
heavily during the whole day; but although nearly 
dusk, there was a bright moon ready for us. We walk- 
ed very fast, and soon observed persons ahead of us. 
“ Let us overtake them, we may obtain some informa- 
tion.” As we came up with them, one of them (they 
were buth lads of seventeen to cighteen) said to O’Brien, 
* I thought we were the last, but I was mistaken. How 
far is it now to St. Nickolas ?” 
* How should I know ?” replied O’Brien. 
stranger in these parts as well as yourself.” 
“From what part of France do you come ?” demand- 
ed the other, his teeth chattering with the cold, for he 
was badly clothed, and with little defence from the in- 
clement weather. 
“ From Montpelier,” replied O’Brien. 
“And I from Toulouse. A sad change, comrade, 
from olives and vines to such a climate as this. Curse 
the conscription. [ intended to have taken a little 
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wife next year.” 
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_ O’Brien gave me a push, as if to say, “ Here’s some- 
thing that will do,” and then continued— 

« And curée the constriptidn | sdy too; for I had just 
mafried; and now my wife is left to be annoyed by the 
attention of the fermier general. But it can’t be help- 
ed. C'est pourla France et pour la gloire.” 

“We shall be too late to get a billet,” replied the 
other, “and not a sous have I in my pockets. I doubt 
if I get up with the main body till they are at Flush- 
ing. By our route, they are at Axel to-day.” 

“If we arrive at St. Nicholas we shall do well,” re- 
plied O’Brien ; “ but I have a little money left, and I'll 
not see a comrade want a supper or a bed who is going 
to serve his country. You can repay me when we 
meet at Flushing.” 

“ That [ will with thanks,” replied the Frenchman ; 
“ and so vill Jaques, here, if you will trust him.” 

“With pleasure,” replied O’Brien, who then entered 
into a long conversation, by which he drew out from 
the Frenchman that a party of conscripts had been or- 
dered to Flushing, and that they had dropped behind 
the main body. O’Brien passed himself off as a con- 
script belonging to the party, and me as his brother, 
who hed resolved to juin the army as a drummer rather 
than part with him. In about an hour we arrived at 
St. Nicholas, and after some difficulty obtained en- 
trance into a cabaret. “ Vive la France!” said O’Brien, 

ing up to the fire and throwing the snow off his hat. 
fn a short time we were seated to a good supper and 
very tolerable wine, the hostess sitting down by us, and 
listening to the true narratives of the real conscripts, 
and the false one of O’Brien. After supper, the con- 
script who first addressed us pulled out his printed pa- 
per, with the route laid down, and observed that we 
were two days behind the others. O’Brien read it over, 
and laid it on the table, at the same time calling for 
more wine, having already pushed it round very freely. 
We did not drink much ourselves, but plied them hard, 
and at last the conscript commenced the whole history 
of his intended marriage and his disappointment, tear- 
ing his hair, and crying now and then. “ Never mind,” 
interrupted O’Brien, every two or three minutes, * bu- 
vons un autre coup pour la gioire,” and thus he con- 
tinued to make them both drink until they reeled away 
to bed, forgetting their printed paper, which O’Brien 
had some time before slipped away from the table. We 
also retired.to our room, when O'Brien observed to me, 
“ Peter, this description is as much like me as I am to 
old Nick ; but that’s of no consequence, as nobody goes 
willingly as a conscript, and therefore they wili never 
have a doubt but that it is all right. We must be off 
early to-morrow, while these good people are in bed, 
and steal a long march upon them. I consider that we 
are now safe to Flusiing.” 

An hour before duy-breauk we started ; the snow was 
thick on the ground, but the sky was clear, and without 
any difficulty or interruption we passed through the 
towns of Axel and Halst, arrived at Terncuse on the 
fourth day, and went over to Flushing in company with 
about a dozen more stragglers from the inain body. As 
we landed, the guard asked us whether we were con- 
scripts ? O’Brien replied that he was, and held out nis 
paper. They took his name, or rather that of the per- 
son it belonged to, down in a book, and told him that 
he must apply to the e/at major before three o’clock. 
We passed on delighted with our success, and then 
O’Brien pulled out the letter which had been given to 
him by the woman of the cabaret, who had offered to 
aesist ne to escape, when O’Brien passed off as a gen- 
d’arme, and reading the address, demanded his way to 
the street. We soon found yut the house, and entered. 

“ Conscripts !” said the woman of the house, looking 
at O’Brien; “1 am billeted full already. It must be a 
mistake. Where is your order?” 

“ Read,” said O’Brien, handing her the letter. 

She read the letter, and putting it into her neckker- 
chief, desired him to follow Ler. O'Brien beckoned me 
to come, and we went into a smail room. “* What can 
I do for you?” said the woman; “1{ will do all in my 
power; but, alas! you will march from here in two or 
three days.” 

“ Never mind,” replied O’Brien, “ we will talk the 
matter over by-and-by, but at present only oblige us 
by letting us remain in this little room ; we do not wish 
to be seen.” 

“Comment donc—you a conscript; and not wish to 
be seen! Are you, then, intending to desert ?” 

“ Answer me one question : you have read that letter, 
do you intend to act up to its purport, as your sister re- 
quests ?” 

“ As I hope for mercy I will, if I suffer every thing. 
She is a dear sister, and would not write so earnestly 





ifshe Kad not strong reasons. My house and every 
thing you tommand; are yours—car I say niore 7” 

“ But;” continited O’Brien, “ suppose I did intend to 
desert, would you then assist me ?” 

“ At my peril,” replied the woman ; “ have you not 
assisted my family when in difficulty ?” 

“ Well, then, I will not at present detain you from 

our business; I have heard you called several times. 

t us have dinner when convenient, and we will re- 
main here.” 

“ If have any knowledge of phiz—what d’ye call it,” 
observed O’Brien, after she left us, “ there is honesty in 
that woman, and I must trust her, but not yet; we 
must wait till the conscripts have gone.” I agreed with 
O’Brien, and we remained talking until an hour after- 
wards, when the woman brought us our dinner. 

“ What is your name ?” erquired O’Brien. 

“Louise Eustache; you might have read it on the 
letter.” 

“ Are you married ?” 

“O yes, these six years. My husband is seldom at 
home; he is a Flushing pilot. A hard life, harder even 
than that of a soldier. Who is this lad?” 

“ He is my brother, who, if I go as a soldier, intends 
to volunteer as a drummer.” 

“ Pauvre enfant, c'est dommage.” 

The cabaret was full of conscripts and other people, 
so that the hostess had enough todo. At night we were 
shown by her into a smail bed-room, adjoining the one 
we occupied. “ You are quite alone here; the con- 
scripts ate to muster to-morrow, J find, in the Place 
d' Armes, at two o'clock : do you intend to yo?” 

“ No,” replied O’Brien; “they will think that I am 
behind. It is of no consequence.” 

“ Well,” replied the woman, “ co as you please, you 
may trust me; but I am so busy, without any one to 
assist me, that until they leave the town I can hardly 
find time to speak to you.” 

“* That will be soon enough, my good hostess,” re- 
plied O’Brien ; “ au revoir.” 

The next evening, the woman came in, in some 
alarm, stating that a conscript had arrived whose name 
had been given in before, and that the person who had 
given it in had not mustered at the place. That the 
conscript had declared that his pass had been stolen 
from him by a person with whom he had stopped at 
St. Nicholas; and that there were orders for a strict 
search to be made through the town, as it was known 
that some English officers had escaped, and it was sup- 
posed that one of chem had obtained the pass. “ Sure- 
ly you’ro not English?” enquired the woman, looking 
earnestly at O’Brien. 

“Indeed but I am, my dear,” replied O’Brien; “ and 
so is this lad with me; and the favour which your sister 
requires is, that you help us over the water, for which 
service there are one hundred louis ready to be paid 
upon delivery of us,” 

“Oh, mon Dieu, mais c'est impossible !” 

“ Impossible !” replied O’Brien; “was that the answer 
I gave your sister in her trouble !” 

* Au moins c’est fort difficile.” 

“ That's quite another concern; but with your hus- 
band a pilot, [should think a great part of the difficulty 
removed.” 

“My husband! I’ve no power over him,” replied the 
weman, putting the apron up to her eyes. 

* But one hundred louis may have,” replied O’Brien. 

“ There is truth in that,” observed the woman, after 
a pause; “ but what ain | to do if they come to search 
the house ?” 

“ Send us out of it, until you can find an opportunity 
to send us to England. I leave it all to you—your 
sister expects it from you.” 

‘And she shall not be disappointed, if God helps 
us,” replied the woman, after a short pause; “ but I fear 
you must leave this house and the town also to-night.” 

* How are we to leave the town?” 

“I will arrange that; be ready at four o’clock, for 
the gates are shut at dusk. I must go now, for there 
is no time to be lost.” 

“ We are in a nice mess now, O’Brien,” observed I, 
after the woman had quitted the room. 

“ Devil-a-bit, Peter, | feel no anxiety whatever, ex- 
cept at leaving such good quarters.” 

We packed up all our effects, not forgetting our two 
blankets, and waited the return of the hostess. In 
about an hour she entered the room. “ I have spoken 
to my husband’s sister, who lives about two miles on the 
road to Meckleburg. She is in town now, for it is 
market day, and you will be safe where she hides you. 
[ told her it was by my husband’s request, or she would 
not have consented. Here, boy, put on these clothes: 





I will assist you.” Once more I was dressed as a git], 
and when my clothes were on, O’Brien burst out into 
laughter at my blue stockings and short petticoats, “1 
n'est pas mal,” observed the hostess, as she fixed a small 
cap on my head, and then tied a ’kerchief under my 
chin, which partly hid my face. O’Brien put on a great 
coat, which the woman handed to him, with a wide 
brimmed hat. “ Now follow me!” She led us into the 
street, which was thronged till we arrived at the market- 
place, when she met another woman who joined her. 
At the end of the market-place stood a small horse and 
cart, into which the strange woman and I mounted, 
while O’Brien, by the directions of the landlady, led the 
horse through the crowd until we arrived at the bar- 
riers, when she wished us a good day in a loud voice 
before the guard. The guard took no notice of us, and 
we passed safely through, and found ourselves upon a 
neatly paved road, straight as an arrow, and lined on 
each side with high trees and a ditch. In about an 
hour we stopped near to the farm-house of the woman 
who was in charge of us. “ Do you observe that wood?” 
said she to O'Brien, pointing to one about half a mile 
from the road. “I dare not take you into the house, 
my husband is so violent against the English, who cap- 
tured his schuyt and made him a poor man, that he 
would inform against you immediately; but go you there, 
make yourselves as comfortable as you can to-night, 
and to-morrow I will send you what you want. dieu! 
Je vous plains, pauvre enfant,” said she, looking at me, 
as she drove off in the cart towards her own house. 

“ Peter,” said O’Brien, “I think that her kicking us 
out of her house is a proof of her sincerity, and there- 
fore I say no more about it; we have the brandy flask 
to keep up our spirits. Now then for the wood, though, 
by the powers, I shall have no relish for any of your 
pic-nie parties, as they call them, for the next twelve 
years.” 

“ But, O’Brien, how can I get over this ditch in petti- 
coats? I could hardly leap it in my own clothes.” 

“You must tie your petticoats round your waist and 
make a good run; get over as far as you can, and [ will 
drag you through the rest.” 

“ But you forget that we are to sleep in the wood, and 
that it’s no laughing matter to get wet through, freezing 
so hard as it does now.” 

“Very true, Peter; but as the snow lies so deep upon 
the ditch, perhaps the ice may bear, I'll try; if it bears 
me it will not condescend to bend at your shrimp of a 
carcass,” 

O’Brien tried the ice which was firm, and we both 
walked over, and making all the haste we could, arrived 
at the wood, as the woman called it, but which was not 
more than a clump of trees of about half an acre. We 
cleared away the snow for about six feet round a very 
hollow part, and then O’Brien cut stakes, and fixed 
them in the earth, to which we stretched one blanket. 
The snow being about two feet deep, there was plenty 
of room to creep underneath. When we collected all 
the leaves we could, beating the snow off them, and laid 
them at the bottom of the hole: over the leaves we spread 
the other blanket, and taking our bundles in, we then 
stopped up with snow every side of the upper blanket, 
except the hole to creep in at. It was quite astonishing 
what a warm place this became in a short time after we 
had remained init. It was almost too warm, although 
the weather outside was piercingly cold. Aftor a good 
meal and a dose of brandy, we both fell fast asleep, but 
not until I had taken off my woman’s attire and resumed 
my own clothes. We never slopt better or more warmly 
than we did in this hole which we had made on the 
ground covered with ice and snow. 


The ensuing morning we looked out anxiously for the 
promised assistanee, for we were not very rich in pro- 
visions, although what we had were of a very good 
quality. It was not until! three o’clock in the afternoon 
that we perceived a little girl coming towards us es- 
corted by a large mastiff. When she arrived at the copse 
where we lay concealed, she cried out to tho deg in 
Dutch, who immediately scoured the wood until he 
came to our hiding place, when he crouched down at 
the entrance, barking furiously, and putting us in no 
small dread, lest he should attack us; but the little girl 
spoke to him again, and he remained in the same posi- 
tion, looking at us, wagging his tail, with his under jaw 
lying on the snow. She soon came up, and looking un- 

lerneath, put a basket in, and nodded her head. Wo 
emptied the basket. O’Brien took out a Na and 
offered it to her; she refused it, but O’Brien forced it 
into her hand, upon which she again spoke to the dog, 
who commenced barking so furiously at us, that we ex. 
pected every moment he would fly upon us. The girl 
at the same time presenting the Napoleon, and pointing 
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to the dog, [ went forward and took the Napoleon from 
her, at which she immediately silenced the enormous 
brute, and laughing at us, hastened away, 

“ By the powers that’s a fine little girl,” said O’Brien; 
“Tl back her and her dog aguinst any man, Well, | 
never had a dog set at me for giving money before, but 
we live and learn, Peter; now, let’s see what she 
brought in the basket.” We found hard boiled eggs, 
bread, and a smoked mutton ham, with a large bottle of 
gin. “ What a nice little girl! | hope she will often 
favour us with her company. I’ve been thinking, Peter, 
wae Sy quite as well off here as ina inidshipman’s 
berth.” 

“ You forget that you are a lieutenant.” 

“ Well, so I did, Peter, and that’s the truth, but it’s 
the force of habit. Now let’s make our dinner. It’s a 
new fashioned way though of making a meal, lying 
down, but, however, it’s economical, for it must take 
longer to swallow the victuals.” 

“The Romans used to eat their meals lying down, so 
I have read, O’Brien.” 

“T can’t say that I ever heard it mentioned in Ireland, 


but that don’t prove that it was not the case ; so, Peter,|d 


T'll take peed word for it. Murder! how fast it snows 
again. I wonder what my father’s thinking on just at 
this moment.” 

This observation of O’Brien’s induced us to talk about 
our friends and relations in England, and after much 
conversation we fell fast asleep. The next morning the 
snow had fallen about cight inches, and weighed down 
our upper blanket so much, that we were ob iged to go 
out and cut stakes to support it up from the inside. 
While we were thus employed, we heard a loud noise 
and shouting, and perceived several men, apparently 
armed, and accompanied with dogs, running straight in 
the direction of the wood where we were encamped. 
We were much alarmed, thinking that they were in 
search of us, but on a sudden they turned off in another 
direction, continuing with the same speed as before. 
“What could it be?” said [ to O’Brien. “I can’t exact- 
ly say, Peter; but I should think that they were hunt- 
ing something, and the only game that I think likely 
to be in such a place as this, are otters.” I was of the 
same opinion. e expected the little girl, but she did 
not come; and after looking out for her till dark, we 
crawled into our hole and supped upon the remainder of 
our provisions. 


The next day, as may be supposed, we were very. 
anxious for her arrival, but she did not appear at the 
time expected. Night again came on, and we went to 
bed without having any sustenance, except a small piece 
of bread that was left, and some gin which was remain- 
ing in the flask. “ Peter,” said O’Brien, “ if she don’t 
come again to-morrow, I'll try what I can do; for I’ve 
no idea of our dying of hunger here like the two babes 
in the wood, and being found covered up with dead 
leaves. If she does not appear at three o'clock, I’m off 
for provisions, and I don’t see much danger, for in this 
dress I look as much of a boor as any man in Holland.” 

We passed an uneasy night, as we felt convinced 
either that the danger was‘so great that they dared not 
venture to assist us, or that, being overruled, they had 
betrayed us, and left us to manage how we could. The 
next morning I climbed up the only large tree in the 
copse and looked round, especially in the direction of 
the farm-house belonging to the woman who had point- 
ed out to us our place of concealment; but nothing was 
to be seen but one vast tract of flat country covered with 
snow, and now and then a vehicle passing at a distance 
on the Middleburg road. I descended, and found O’Brien 
preparing for a start. He was very melancholy, and 
said to me, “ Peter, if 1 am taken, you must at all risks 

ut on your girl’s clothes and go to Flushing to the ¢a- 

aret. The women there tam sure will proteet you, and 
send you back to England. I only want two Napoleons, 
take all the rest, you will require them. If I am not 
back by to-night, set off for Flushing to-morrow morn- 
ing.” O’Brien waited some little time longer talkin 
with me, and it then being past four o’clock he shoo 
me by the hand, and without speaking, left the wood. 
I never felt niiserable during the whole i @ since we 
were first put into pi at Toulon till that moment, 
and when he was a hundred yards off I knelt down and 
prayed. He had been absent two hours, and it was 
quite dusk when I heard a noise at a distance; it Bi 
vanced every ponies t nearer and nearer. On a sudden 
I heard a ng of the bushes, and hastened under the 
blanket, which was cdyered with snow, in hopes that 
they might not perceive the entrance; but I was hard! 
there before in aested after me an enormous wolf. \ 
cried out, expecting to be torn to pieces every moment, 
but the creature lay on his belly, his mouth wide open, 


his eyes glaring, and his long tongue hanging out of his 
mouth, and although he touched me, he was so exhaust- 
ed that he did not attack me. The noise increased, and 
I immediately perceived that it was the hunters in pur- 
suitofhim. I had crawled in feet first, the wolf ran in 
head foremost, so that we lay head and tail. I crept 
out as fast as I could, and perceived men and dogs not 
two hundred yards off in full chase. I hastened to the 
large tree, and had not ascended six feet when they 
came up; the dogs flew to the hole, and in a very short 
time the wolf was killed. The hunters being too busy 
to observe me, I had in the mean time climbed up the 
trunk of the tree, and hid myself as well as I could. 
Being not fifteen yards from them, I observed their ex- 
pressions of surprise as they lifted up the blanket and 
dragged out the dead wolf, which they carried away 
with them; their conversation being in Dutch I could 
not understand it, but I was certain that they made use 
of the word “ English.” The hunters and dogs quitted 
the copse, and I was about to descend, when one of 
them returned and pulling up the blankets, rolled them 
together and walked away with them. Fortunately he 

id not perceive our bundles by the little light given 
from the moon. I waited a short time and then came 
down. What to dol knew not. If I did not remain 
and O’Brien returned, what would he think? If I did, 
I should be dead with cold before the morning. I looked 
for our bundles, and found that in the conflict between 
the dogs and the wolf, they had been buried among the 
leaves. I recollected O’Brien’s advice, and dressed my- 
selfin the girl’s clothes, but I could not make up mind 
to go to Flushing. So [ resolved to walk towards the 
farm-house, which, being close to the road, would give 
me a chance of meeting with O’Brien. I soon arrived 
there and prowled round it for some time, but the doors 
and windows were all fast, and I dared not knock, afier 
what the woman had said about her husband’s invete- 
racy to the English. At last, as I looked round and 
round quite at a loss what to do, I thought I saw a 
figure at a distance proceeding in the direction of the 
copse. I hastened after it and saw it enter. I then ad- 
vanced very cautiously, for although I thought it might 
be O’Brien, yet it was possible that it was one of the 
men who chased the wolf in search of more plunder. 
But I soon heard O'Brien's voice, and I hastened towards 
him. I was close to him without his perceiving me, 
and found him sitting down with his face covered up in 
his two hands. At last he cried, “O Pater! my poor 
Pater! are you taken at last? Could I not leave you 
for one hour in safety? Ochone! why did I leave yuu? 
My poor, poor Pater! simple you were, sure enough, 
and that’s why I loved you; but, Pater, I would have 
made a man of you, for you’d all the materials, that’s 
the truth—and a fine man too. Where am I to look for 
you, Pater? Where am | to find you, Pater? You're 
fast locked up by this time, and all my trouble’s gone 
for nothing. But I'll be locked up too, Pater. Where 
you are, will I be; and if we can’t go to England to. 
gether, why then we'll go back to that blackguard hole 
at Givet together. QOchone! ochone!” O’Brien spoke 
no more, but burst into tears. I was much affected with 
this proof of O’Brien’s sincere regard, and I came to his 
side, and clasped him in my arms. O’Brien stared at 
me, “ Who are you, you ugly Dutch frow?” (for he had 
quite forgotten the woman’s dress at that moment,) but 
recollecting himself he hugged me in his arms. “ Peter, 
you come as near to an angel’s shape as you can, for you 
come in that of a woman, to comfort me, for to tell the 
truth, | was very much distressed at not finding you 
here; and all the blankets gone to boot. What has been 
the matter?” [explained in as few words as I could. 
“Well, Peter, I'm happy to find you all safe, and much 
happier to find that you can be trusted when I leave you, 
for you could not have behaved more prudently ; now, 
I'll tell you what I did, which was not much, as it hap- 
pened. I knew that there was no cabaret between us 
and Flushing, for I took particular notice as I came 
along; so I took the road to Middleburg, and found but 
one, which was full of soldiers. I passed it, and found 
no other. As 1 came back past the same cabaret, one of 
the soldiers came out to me, but T walked along the 
road. He quickened his pace, and so did I mine, for I 
expected mischief. At last he came up to me, and spoke 
to me in Dutch, to which I gave no answer. He collared 
me, and then I thought it convenient to pretend that I 
was deaf and dumb. I pointed to my mouth with an 
au—au—and then to my ears, and shook my head; but 
he would not be convinced, and I heard him say some. 
thing about English. 
time to be lost, so I first burst out ina loud hw and 
sto; , and on his attempting to force me, I kicked up 
his heels, atid he fell on thé ice with such a rap on the 








I then knew that there was no} w 


pate, that I doubt if he has recovered it by this time. 
There I left him, and have run back as hard as I could 
without any thing for Peter to fill his little hungry in- 
side with. Now, Peter, what’s your opinion? for they 
say that out of the mouth of babes there is wisdom; 
and although I never saw any thing come out of their 
mouths but sour milk, yet perhaps I may be more for- 
tunate this time, for, Peter, you’re but a baby.” 

“Not a small one, O’Brien, although not quite so 
large as Fingal’s babby that you told me the story of. 
My idea is this. Let us at all hazards go to the farm- 
house. They have assisted us, and may be inclined to 
do so again; if they refuse, we must push on to Flushing 
and take our chance.” 

“Well,” observed O’Brien, after a pause, “I think 
we can do no better, so let’s be off.” We went to the 
farm-house, and as we approached the door, were met 
by the great mastiff. I started back, O’Brien boldly ad- 
vanced. “ He’s a clever dog, and may know us again, 
Dll go up,” said O’Brien, not stopping while he spoke, 
“and pat his head; if he flies at me, I shall be no 
worse thau I was before, for depend upon it he will 
not allow us to go back again.” O’Brien by this 
time had advanced to the dog, who looked earnestly 
and angrily at him, He patted his'head, the do 
growled, but O’Brien put his arm round his neck, ani 
patting him again, whistled to him, and went to the 
door of the farm-house. The dog followed him silently 
but closely. O’Brien knocked, and the door was opened 
by the little girl: the mastiff advanced to the girl, 
and then turned round, facin O’Brien, as much as to 
say— Is he to come in?” The girl spoke to the dog, 
and wentin doors, During her absence the mastiff laid 
down at the threshold. In a few seconds the woman, 
who had brought us from Flushing came oat, and de. 
sired us to enter. She spoke very good French, and 
told us that fortunately her husband was absent; that 
the reason why we had not been supplied was, that a 
wolf had met her little girl returning the other day, but 
had been beaten off by the mastiff, and that she was 
afraid to allow her to go again; that she heard the wolf 
had been killed this evening, and had intended her girl 
to have gone to us early to-morrow morning. That 
wolves were hardly known in the country, but that the 
severe winter had brought them down to the lowlands, 
a very rare circumstance, occurring perhaps not once 
in twenty years. “ But how did you pass the mastiff?” 
said she; “that has surprised my daughtef and me.” 
O’Brien told her; upon which she said, * that the Eng- 
lish were really ‘des braves.’ No other man had ever 
done the same.” So I thought, for nothing would have 
induced me to do it. O'Brien then told the history of 
the death of the wolf, with all particulars, and our 
intention, if we could not do better, of returning to 
Flushing. 

“T heard that Pierre Eustache came home yesterday,” 
replied the woman; “and I do think that you will be 
safer :here than here, for they will never think of look- 
ing for you among the casernes, which join their ca- 
baret.” 

“ Will you lend us your assistance to get in?” 

“TI will see what I can do. But are you not hungry?” 
“About as hungry as men who have eaten nothing for 
two days.” 

“Mon Dieu! c'est vrai. I never thought it was so 
long, but those whose stomachs are filled forget those 
who are empty. God make us better and more charit- 
able.” 


She spoke to the little girl in Dutch, who hastened 
to load the table, which we hastened to empty. The 
little girl stared at our voracity; but at last she laughed 
out, and clapped her hands at every fresh mouthful 
which we took, and pressed us to eat more. She al- 
lowed me to kiss her until her mother told her that I 
was not a woman, wlien she pouted at me, and beat me 
off. Before midnight we were fast asleep upon the 
benches before the kitchen fire, and at daybreak were 
roused up by the woman, who offered us some bread 
and spirits, and then we went out to the door, where we 
found the horse and cart all ready, and loaded with ve- 
getables for the market. The woman and little girl and 
myself got in, O’Brien leading as before, and the mas- 
tit following. We had learned the dog’s name, which 
was Achilles, and he seemed to be quite fond of us, We 
passed the dreaded barriers without interruption, and 
in ten minutes entered the cabaret of Eustache; and 
immediately walked into the little room through a crowd 
of soldiers, two of whom chucked me under the chin. 

ho should we find there but Eustache the pilot him- 
self in conversation with his wife, and it appeared they 
were talking about us, she insisting and he unwilling 





to have any hand in the business. “ Well, here they 
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are themselves, Eustache: the soldiers who have seen 
them come in will never believe that this is their first 
entry, if you give them up. I leave them to make their 
own bargain; but mark me, Eustache, I have slaved 
night and day in this cabaret for your profit; if you do 
not oblige me and my family, Ino longer keep a cabaret 
fer you.” 

Madame Eustache then quitted the room with her 
husband’s sister and little girl, and O’Brien immediate- 
ly accosted him. “I promise you,” said he to Eustache, 
“one hundred louis if you put us on shore at any part 
of England, or on board of any English man-of-war ; 
and if you do it within a weck, 1 will make it twenty 
Jouis more.” O’Brien then pulled out the fifty Napo- 
leons given us by Celeste, for our own were not yet ex- 
pended, and laid them on the table. “ Here is this in 
advance to prove my sincerity. Say, is it a bargain or 
not?” 

“T never yet heard of a poor man who could withstand 
his wife’s arguments, backed with one hundred and 
twenty louis,” said Eustache smiling, and sweeping the 
money off the table. 

“I presume you have no objection to start to-night ? 
That will be ten louis more in your favour,” replied 
O’Brien. 

“J shall earn them,” replied Eustache; ‘+ the sooner 
I am off the better, for I could not long conceal you 
here. The young frow with you is, I suppose, your 
companion that my wife mentioned. He has began to 
suffer hardships early. Come, now, sit down and talk, 
for nothing can be done till dark.” 

O’Brien narrated the adventures attending our escape, 
at which Eustache laughed heartily; the more so at the 
mistake which his wife was under, as to the obligations 
to the family. “IfI did not feel inclined to assist you 
before, I do now, just for the laugh I shall have at her 
when I come ak and if she wants any more assist- 
ance for the sake of her relations, I shall remind her of 
this anecdote ; but she’s a good woman, and a good wife 
to boot, only too fond of her sisters.” At dusk he 


equipped us both in sailor’s jackets and trowsers, and 
desired us to follow him boldly. He passed the guard, 
who knew him well. “ What, to sea already ?” said one. 
* You have quarrelled with your wife.” 
all laughed, and we joined. 


At which they 
e gained the beach, jump- 
ed into his little boat, pulled off to his vessel, and in a 
* few minutes were under way. With a strong tide and 
a fair wind we were soon clear of the Scheldt, and the 
next morning a cutter hove in sight. We steered for her, 
ran under her lee, O’Brien hailed for a boat, and Eu- 
stache receiving my bill for the remainder of his money, 
wished us success; we shook hands, and in a few mi- 
nutes found ourselves once more under the British 
pennant. 

As soon as we were on the deck of the cutter, the 
lieutenant commanding her enquired of us, in a conse- 
quential manner, who we were. O’Brien replied that 
we were English prisoners who had escaped. “Oh, 
midshipmen, I presume,” replied the lieutenant; “1 
heard that some had contrived to get away.” 

“My name, sir,” said O’Brien, “ie Lieutenant O’Brien; 
and if you'll send for a Steel’s List, I will have the ho- 
nour of pointing it out to you. This young gentleman 
is Mr. Peter Simple, aman. and grandsun to the 
right honourable lord viscount Privilege.” 

he lieutenant, who was a little snub-nosed man with 
a pimply face, then altered his manner towards us, and 
begged we would step down into the cabin, where he 
offered what perhaps was the greatest of all luxuries to 
us, some English c and bottled porter. 

“When do you expect to run into port?’ demanded 
O’Brien; “for we are rather anxious to put our feet 
ashore again in old England.” The lieutenant replied 
that his cruize was nearly up; and he considered our ar- 
rival quite sufficient reason for him to run in directly, 
and that he intended to put his helm up after the Je 
had had their dinner. We were much delighted with 
this intelligence, and still more to see the intention put 
into execution half an hour afterwards. 


—— 


CHAPTER XiIll. 


In three days we anchored at Spithead, and went on 
shore with the lieutenant to report ourselves to the 
admiral. Oh! with what joy did I first put my foot 
upon the shingle beach at Sally-port, and then hasten 
to the post office to put in a long letter which I ‘had 
written to my mother. We did not go to the admiral’s, 
but cyte reported ourselves at the admiral’s office; 
for we had no clothes fit to appear in. But we called 
at Meredith’s the tailor, and he promised that by the 
next morning we should be fitted complete. We then 


ordered new hats, and every thing we required, and 
went to the Fountain inn. O’Brien refused to go to 
the Blue Posts, as being only a receptacle for midship- 
men. By eleven o'clock the next morning, we were 
fit to appear before the admiral, who received us ve 
kindly, and requested our company to dinner. As 
did not intend setting off for home until I had reeeived 
an answer from my mother, we of course accepted the 
invitation. 

There was a large party of naval officers and ladies, 
and O'Brien amused them very much during dinner. 
When the ladies left the room, the admiral’s wife told 
me to come up with them; and when we arrived at 
the drawing-room, the ladies all gathered round me, 
and I had to narrate the whole of my adventures, which 
very much entertained and interested them. The next 
morning I received a letter from my mother—such a 
kind one! entreating me to come home as fast as | 
could, and bring my preserver O’Brien with me. I 
showed it to O’Brien, and asked him whether he would 
accompany me. 

“Why, Peter, my boy, I have a little business of 
some importance to transact; which is to obtain my 
arrears of pay, and some prize-money which I find 
due. When [ have settled that point, I will go to town, 
pay my respects to the first lord of the admiralty, and 
then | think I will go and see your father and mother; 
for until I knew how matters stand, and whether I shail 
be able to go with spare cash in my pocket, I do not 
wish to see my own family; so write down your ad- 
dress here, and you’ll be sure I’li come, if it is only to 
square my a¢cuunts with you, for [ am not a little in 
your debt.” 

I cashed a cheque sent by my father, and set off in 
the mail that night; the next evening I arrived safe 
home. But I shall leave the reader to imagine the 
scene: to my mother I was always dear, and circum- 
stances had rendered me of some importance to my 
father ; for I was now an only son, and his prospects 
were very different from what they were when I left 
home. About a week afterwards, O’Brien joined us, 
having got through all his business. His first act was 
to account with my father for his share of the ex- 
penses ; and he even insisted upon paying his half of the 
fifty Napo!eons given me by Celeste, which had been 
remitted to a banker at Paris before O’Brien’s arrival, 
with a guarded letter of thanks from my father to 
Colonel O’Brien, and another from me to dear little 
Celeste. When O’Brien had remained with us about 
a week, he told me that he had about one hundred and 
sixty pounds in his pocket, and that he intended to go 
and see his friends, as he was sure that he would be 
welcome even to Father M‘Grath. “I mean to stay 
with them about a fortnight, and shall then return and 
apply for employment. Now, Peter, will you like to be 
again undcr my protection ?” 

* O’Brien, | will never quit you or your ship, if I can 
help it.” 

“ Spoken like a sensible Peter. 


at 


Well, then, I was 
pr te employment, and I wiil let you 
know as soon as the promise is performed.” 

O’Brien took his leave of my family, who were al- 
ready very partial to him, und left that afternoon for 
Holyhead. My father no longer treated me as a child; 
indeed, it would have been an injustice if he had. I 
do not mean to say that I was a clever boy; but I had 
seen much of the world in a short time, and could 
act and think for myself. He often talked to me about 
his prospects, which were very different from what 
they were when I left him. My two uncles, his elder 
brothers, had died, the third was married and had two 
daughters. If he had no son, my father would succeed 
to the title. The death of my elder brother Tom had 
brought me next in succession. My grandfather, Lord 
Privilege, who had taken no more notice of my father 
than occasionally sending him a basket of game, had 
latterly often invited him to the house, and had even 
requested some day or another to see his wife and family. 
He had also made a handsome addition to my father’s 
income, which the death of my two uneles had enabled 
him to do. Against all this, my uncle’s wife was re- 
ported to be again pregnant. I cannot say that I was 
pleased when my father used to speculate upon these 
chances so often as he did. I thought, not only as a 
man, but more eo", as a clergyman, he was 
much to blame; but I did not then know #0 much of! 
the world. We had not heard from O’Brien for two 
months, when a letter arrived, stating that he had 
seen his family, and bought a few acres of land, which 
had made them all quite happy, and had quitted with 
Father M'Grath’s double blessing, with unlimited abso- 








lution ; that he had now been a month in town trying 


for employment, but found that he could not obtain it, 
although orie promise was backed up by another. 

few days after this, my father received a note 
from Lord Privilege, requesting he would como and 
spend a few days with him, and bring his son Peter 
who had escaped from the French prison, Of course 
this was an invitation not to be neglected, and we ac- 
cepted it forthwith. I must say I felt rather in awe of 
my grandfather ; he had kept the family at such a dis- 
tance, that I had always heard his name mentioned 
more with reverence than with any feeling of kindred, 
but 1 was a little wiser now. We arrived at Eagle 
Park, a splendid estate, where he resided, and were re- 
ceived by a dozen servants in and out of livery, and 
ushered into his presence. 

He was in his library, a large room, surrounded with 
handsome bookcases, sitting on an easy chair. A more 
venerable, placid, old gentleman I never beheld; his 
gray hairs hung down on each side of his temples, and 
even collected in a small queue behind. He rose and 
bowed, as we were announced; to my father he hold 
out fo fingers in a salutation, to me only one, but 
there was an elegance in the manner in which it was 
done which was indescribable. He waved his hands 
to chairs, placed by the gentleman out of livery, and 
requested we would be seated. [ could not at the time 
help thinking ot Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, and his 
remarks upon high breeding, which were so true; and 
I laughed to myself when I recollected that Mr. Chucks 
had once dined with him. As soon as the servants had 
quitted the room, the distance on the part of my grand- 
father appeared to wear off. He interrogated me on 
several points, and seemed pleased with my replies; 
but he always called me“ child.” After a conversa- 
tion of half an hour, my father rose, saying that his 
lordship must be busy, and that we would go over the 
grounds till dinner-time. My grandfather rose, and 
we took a sort of formal leave ; but it was not a for- 
mal leave after all, it was high breeding, respecting 
yourself and respecting others, For my part, I was 
pleased with the first interview, and so [ told my father 
after we had left the room. “ My dear Peter,” replied 
he, “ your grandfather has one idea which absorbs most 
others—the peerage, the estate, and the descent of it 
in the right line. As long as your uncles were alive, 
we were not thought of, as not being in the line of de- 
scent; nor should we now, but that your uncle Wil- 
liam has only daughters, Still we are not looked upon 
as actual, but only contingent, inheritors of the title, 
Were your uncle to die to-morrow, the difference in his 
behaviour would be manifested immediately.” 

“That is to say, instead of two fingers you would 
receive the whole hand, and instead of one, I should 
obtain promotion to tio,” 

At this my father laughed heartily, saying, “ Peter, 
you have exactly hit the mark. I cannot imagine how 
we ever could have been so blind, as to call you the 
fool of the family.” 


To this I made no reply, for it was difficult so to ‘lo 
without depreciating others or depreciating myself; but 
I changed the subject by commenting upon the beauties 
of the park, and the splendid timber with which it was 
adorned. ‘+ Yes, Peter,” replied % father, with a sigh, 
“thirty-five thousand a year in land, money in the 
funds, and timber worth at least forty thousand more, 
are not to be despised. But God wills every thing.” 
After this remark, my father appeared to be in deep 
thought, and I did not interrupt him. 

We stayed ten days with my grandfather, during 
which he would oflen detain me for two hours after 
breakfast listening to - adventures, and I raally be. 
lieve he was = partial tome. The day before | went 
away he said, “ Child, you are going to-morrow, now tell 
me what you would like, as I wish to give you a token 
of regard. Don’t be afraid : what shall it be—~a watch 
and seals, or——any thing you most fancy ?” 

“ My lord,” replied I, “if you wish to do me a favour, 

it is that you will apply to the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to appoint Lieut. O’Brien to a fine frigate, and 
at th same titne ask for a vacancy as midshipman for 
me. 
1 *O'Brien !” replied hie lordship, “T recollect it wat 
he who aecompanied you from France, and apptars, 
by your account, to have betn a true friend. I am 
pleased with your request, my child, ahd it shall be 
granted.” 

His lordship then desired me to hand him the papér 
and inkstendish, wrote by my directions, sealed the 
letter, and told me he would send me the answer. The 
next day we quitted Eagle Park, his lordship wishin 
my father good-bye with two fingers, and to me extend. 
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ing one, as before ; but he said, “ I am pleased with you, 
child ; you may write occasionally.” 
(To be continued.) 


—<—=— 
From the New Monthly Magazine for 1832. 
Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas. 
by himself. 2 vole, 

“An old man garrulous,” and a very pleasant 
companion to sit with and chat away an hour about 
persons and things familiar to our grandsires, is Sir 
James Campbell! of Ardkinglas, who, at the age of 
SS. or thereabouts, writes and publishes two 
volumes that the world may learn what strange scenes 
he has seen, what singular persons he has known, and 
in what moving accidents by flood and field he has 
been engaged. And in truth, the record is a most 
amusing—a most interesting one. He is a fine merry 
old gentleman, and we would willingly give ten times 
the price of his book to spend a day by his side, and 
listen to the maiy tales he tells of times gone by. Sir 
James was a soldier from his boyhood, and his pictures 
of a soldier’s lifo are striking and vivid. In battle, or 
in camp, or in garrison, or “at home at ease,” he seeks 
to describe him asthe happiest and most cheerful being 
in existence, and makes his reader also half in love 
with bis fearful trade. Sir James is but an amateur 
bookmaker, although his progenitors and his posterity 
have been well skilled in authorship. He throws 
together all he has seen, heard, or done, that is worth 
being repeated, and he has consequently produced a 
far more readable work than if he had written upon 
system, and used his pen as he did his sword, accord- 
ing to the best established rules and principles. Among 
many faults, there is a freshness, an energy, and a 
sprightlincss about the old man’s records that cannot 
fail to make him welcome wherever he may be in- 
troduced ; and we heartily recommend our readers— 
men of peace as well as mea of war—to cultivate his 
acquaintance forthwith. 


—>—— 
VARIETIES. 


Dr. Henderson, the very learned author of an in- 
genious and most crudite treatise on Wines, is just 
returned from a tour in Germany, undertaken for the 
especial purpose of witnessing the progress of the re- 
cent vintage in the various districts on the Rhine. Dr. 
Henderson reports that the wine-growers have been 
most successful in producing an entirely new quality 
of wine from the hock grape, resembling, and, in fact, 
equal to the finest champaigue of Rheims, which al- 
though in its infancy, is in great domand. Little of it 
has yet reached this country : but it is expected that it 
will suit the taste of champaigne drinkers, and become 
popular when it is known, 

Captain Laplace has recently published the first 
volume of his Voyage round the World by the Indian 
and China Seas, on board the sloop of war the Favour- 
ite, during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832.” This is 
the fourth voyage round the world undertaken and ex- 
ecuted by the French government during the restora 
tion. The first was that under the orders of Capt. 
Freycinet, in the Uranie and Physicienne,which lasted 
from 1817 to 1820. The second, under Capt. Duperrey, 
in the Coquille, from 1822, to 1825. The third, under 
Capt. Damont D’Urville, in the Astrolabe, from 1826, 
to’ 1829. 

Capt. Laplace sailed from Toulon on the 30th of 
December, 1829. His first volume contains the 
narrative of his course up to his casting anchor at 
Macao on the 19th Nov. 1830. The points at which 
he touched and remained for some time were, the 
island of Goree, on the coast of Africa, the island of 
Bourbon, the Isle of France, Mahé, Pondicherry, 
Madrae, Mazulipatam, Yanaon, Sincapore, and Ma- 
nilla. 


Written 


From Goethe's Posthumous Works. 

Time is itself an element. 

Let us know the world as we may, it has alwaysa 
day and a night side. 

At all times it is individuals and not the age which 
have iniluenced knowledge. It was his age which 
poisoned Socrates, his age which condemned Huss to 
the stake. Ages have always been alike. 


What government is the best ?—that which teaches 
us to govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God: it does not show itself directly ; 
we must seek it in its manifestations. 


Lord Byron’s tragedy of Werner, founded on the Ger- 
man’s Tale of Kruitzuer, though declared by the author 


Not calculated for the stage, is now performing with 
great eclat at Drury Lane, London. r. King as 
Ulric, and Miss E. Phillips as Ida of Stralenheim. We 
may remark, en passant, that Kruitzner can scarcely be 
appreciated on a first reading. Its beautiful language, 
aw of diction, and “conception,” are truly eurprising. 

“he incidents are few, and yet how powerfully they affect 
the imagination and feelings. 

The number of visiters at the London Zoological So- 
ciety’s Gardens in September was 17,000; in October 
12,416! The success of the undertaking has greatly 
exceeded expectation. What so popular as live animals? 

Of all the poor novels we have received from London 
of late, we must note Jrevilyan as the most vapid and 
senseless. It is by the author of Marriage in High Life, 
and depicts High Life below Stairs with abundance of 
vulgar expressions. Miss Pardoe’s Portugal is also among 
the very inferior books we have received recently. Should 
these works be printed in America, our readers would 
do well to be on their guard when they see them puffed 
by wholesale. 

It appears by the new preface to the Canterbury 
Tales, that Lord Byron was in error in supposing that 
the author ot Kruitzner only wrote two of those stories. 
Sophia Lee contributed the smallest number; she is 
now deceased. Kruitzner was written by Harriet Lee, 
who is the author of all of them except “The Young 
Lady's Tale,” “ The Two Emilys,” and “ The Clergy- 
man’s Tale, or Pembroke.” After contributing these, 
and the introduction inserted in the first volume, Sophia 
Lee declined taking any further share in the work. She 
was the author of a novel, entitled ** The Recess,’* which 
was very popular on its first appearance, and also of a 
comedy, * The Chapter of Accidents.” 

The Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, commenced to- 
day, come befure the public without any previous flourish 
of trampets, and we have only space to say, that those 
who pass them by without perusal, will miss a store of 
anecdote of no common kind. 

The portion of Peter Simple contained in the London 
book edition, exclusively, and not yet published in this 
country, is, if possible, more interesting and more filled 
with incidents than — previous portion contained 
in the Metropolitan. We are now in a fair way of laying 
it all speedily before our readers. 

Systematic Catalogue.—We are.gratified to state, that 
the Catalogue of the Philadelphia Library is now in 
able hands for republication, arranged and digested into 
subjcets in the best manner. It will probably be pub- 
lished in the course of the present year. 


— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Major Lee who was nominated by the president as 
consul general with the Barbary powers, but rejected 
ty the senate, is empioyed at Paris in writing a life of 
apoleon. 

The life of General A. Hamilton, by his third son, 
John C, Hamilton, Esq., is now in the press at New 
York. 

Sotheby, the poet, has prepared for publication a now 
edition of his teranslatiun of the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, in four large octavo volumes, They will be 
illustrated with nearly eighty fine engravings from the 
designs of Flaxman. 

Mr. Burke’s Library is about to be sold in London, 
as well as the splendid collection of Richard Heber. 
The sale of the latter will occur in February, and will 
comprise the largest private collection in Europe. 

A French gentieman has invented a method of writing 
music by short hand. ; 

In the London press “ Lives of the English High- 
waymen, Pirates, and Robbers; by Charles Whitehead,” 
also, Narrative of a Tour in the United States, British 
America, Mexico and Cuba, by H. Tudor, Esq. 

— 


New American Publications. 


The Writings of George Washington, with a Life of 
the Author. By Jared Sparks, vols. 1 and 2. Boston, 
Hilliaré, Gray & Co., and Russell, Odiorne & Co. 8vo. 
This work has not yet reached us. 

A General History of Banks. By T. H. Goddard. 
N. York, H. C. Sleight. 8v0, pp. 248. 

Oran the Outcast. New Yurk. Peabody & Co. 2 vols. 
12mo. " 

The Life of Frederi k Schiller. 
Hendeé & Co. 12mo. pp. 294. 

Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, Botany and 
Zovlogy of Massachusetts, made and published by or- 
der of the government of that state, illustrated by nu- 


Boston. Carter, 





a 
—— 


merous wood cuts and Atlas of pilates. By Edward 
Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory, in Amherst College, 1 vol. 8vo. with Atlas of 
plates. 

Just received and for sale by Hogan and Thompson 
No. 139} Market street, A Treatise on To hhieal 
Anatomy ; or, the Anatomy of the Regions of the Hn- 
man Body, considered in its relations with Surgery and 


Operative Medicine. With an atlas of twelve plates. | 


By Philip Fred. Blandin, Professor of Anatomy ar 
Operative Medicine; translated from the French, by - 
oe Doan, A. M. M. D., with additional matter an. 
plates. 

Mr. Tanner has just issued a‘second and mach im- 
proved edition of that valuable manual,—the Emi- 
grant’s Guide to the Valley of the Mississippi. It forms 
a volume of 370 pages. 

A Constitution and Plan of Education for the Girard 
College for Orphans, with an introductory report laid 
before the trustees, by Francis Lieber, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
Carey, Lea, & Co. 

—— 

We have perused the greater portion of the January 
number of the North American Review. The contents 
we gave last week. The article on Hamilton’s Men 
and Manners in America, is very able and attractive, 
and is attributed to the pen of the editor, Mr. Everett. 
To the general proposition made in this article that 
“ the devotion to literery, or to speak more generally, 
intellectual power, that prevails in this country, is 
more perceptible here than in Europe,” we are not dis- 
posed to give credence, any more than the individual 
one thus stated ;—* Mr, Irving, since his late return 
from Europe, has been the object of more attention of a 
public kind, than was shown through the whole course 
of his life, to Sir Walter Scott, undoubtedly the most 
popular British writer of the last century.” Mr. Irving 
has been invited to one or more public dinners, and 
this with the exception of newspaper paragraphs show- 
ing his whereabouts, and gaping after something they 
hoped he would write respecting his western jaunt, has 
been the whole, as far as we are aware, of the “ atten- 
tion of a public kind” which he has received. Will the 
Reviewer piace this in competition with the public 
honours to Sir Waller Scott? Is he aware what they 
have been ;—that he was knighted by the late king ;— 
his habits and residence the theme of every periodical, 
down to the merest twopenny sheet ;—that the British 
government took pains to wccommodate him with a 
public conveyance abroad ;—that every traveller who 
could by any means obtain the liberty, endeavoured at 
least to get a view of his mausion, and by stealth a 
peep at his person ? without recounting the innumera- 
ble instances of notices of his presiding at festivals, and 
being the greatest lion of the country. The proposition 
will not bear investigation. In other particulars the 
article is an able one; in the course of it, it is stated 
that the major—captain—or whatever he be—Hamil- 
ton, “ paid so little attention to the occasional refresh- 
ment of his costume during his residence at Bunker’s, 
that his fellow-boarders, if we are rightly informed, 
aetually held a formal meeting on the subject, at which 
they passed a resolution, requesting him to change his 
linen; and at length, finding his manners incorrigibly 
offensive, were compelled to abate him as a common 
nuisance, by requesting the master of the house to de. 
liver them from his company !”’ This man is the arbi- 
ter elegantiarum of our manners. 

In the article on the Jast moments of men of ge- 
nius,” the writer hav not, we think, made the most of 
his subject, though it is curious and valuable ; we 
think there was no occasion to praise the literary 
merits of our American annuals in the few pages de- 
voted to those toy books; it is nothing to (heir credit 
that Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War originally appeared 
inva German annual. 

Tie article on the whale &shery is full of interesting 
and new ivformation. Jt siates that seven hundred 
vesvels is the aggregate of the ships of all countries 
engaged in the business, which scour every sea and 
bay in search of the leviathan, without exterminating 
or apparently diminishing the species. We wisif our 
space admitted further extraets from this new nam- 
ber. In the pages devoted to “ Story’s Conetitu- 
tion,” it is remarked, we “ wonder how we did without 
the work so long.” The article on botany is valuable. 
Tay lor’s Life of Cowper is condemned by the Reviewer, 
as free from the guilt uf any new facts, &c. 


Contents of the United States Review next week. 
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